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rings through these poems. They carry up into the
region of Imagination and Passion those vaster and
more profound conceptions of the universe and of man
reached by centuries of that indomitably patient organ-
ized search for knowledge, that "skilful cross-questioning
of things" called science.

"O truth of the earth I am determined to press my way

toward you.

Sound your voice!   I scale the mountains, I dive in the sea
after you/'

cried science; and the earth and the sky have answered,
and continue inexhaustibly to answer her appeal. And
now at last the day dawns which Wordsworth prophe-
sied of: "The man of science," he wrote, "seeks truth
as a remote and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and
loves it in his solitude. The Poet, singing a song in
which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the
presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly com-
panion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in
the countenance of all science, it is the first and last of
all knowledge; it is immortal as the heart of man. If
the labours of men of science should ever create any
material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition,
and in the impressions which we habitually receive, the
Poet will then sleep no more than at present; he will
be ready to follow the steps of the man of science not
only in those general indirect effects, but he will be at
his side carrying sensation into the midst of the objects
of science itself. If the time should ever come when
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